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RUDY ARD KIPLING, MAKER OF MAGIC. 





When I was a child one of the friends 
of our family of whom I was particularly 
fond was Richard Henry Stoddard, the 
poet, then an old man, with a handsome, 
patriarchal aspect, emphasized by a sweep- 
ing white beard. 

One day he said to me: “ My dear, it 
isn’t often that you will hear one poet 
say he would like to have written the 
verses of another poet. But that is what 
I say now. I would give a great deal to 
have written ‘The Ballad of the East and 
West,’ by a man called Kipling. It’s a 
great, a very great poem.” 

That was the first time I had ever heard 
of Kipling. 

That song was written in 1880, and Rud- 
yard Kipling, who was born December 30, 


1865, at Bombay, had then been writing 
some three years ; at least, his first pub- 
lished book, “Departmental Ditties, etc.,” 
had been out that long. He had been sub- 
editor on the Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette since he was seventeen, and had, 
of course, written for that publication, but 
so far he showed little sign of the great- 
ness that lay in him, beyond several re- 
markable stories in “Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” and this ballad so highly praised 
by Stoddard. 

Kipling left off being a boy very early 
indeed. He came back from England, 
where he had gone to be educated at the 
United Services College, in Devon, a man, 
almost an old precocious, so 
cynical, so cock-sure of himself was he. 


man, so 


But really this was no more than college 
grown-up-ness, made the more marked by 
the Indian background of his childhood, 
which ripens boy or girl quickly. He has 
grown a great deal younger since those 
days of his first twenties, 
youth, that sees 
wonder and miracle in so-called common 
things, as well as in the simplest of human 
beings. There is not a shred of cynicism 
left in Kipling now, but instead a tremen- 
dous reverence for and interest in the 
works of God and man, a huge sort of ten- 
derness and a perception of infinite mean- 
ings, even in iron and steam and ma- 
chinery. 

His early boyhood, nursed on the 
strange stories of India told him by the 
ayahs to whose gentle care he was com- 
mitted, as are all English children born in 
that far country, was filled full with 
mystery and magic. The old, old civiliza- 
tion of the East wrapped him close, and 


and 
real 
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younger with a 
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has never let him go. With this went the 
familiar view of the English soldier on his 
round of duties, naturally a delightful in- 
terest for the boy, strong, sturdy, and 
patriotic. Between the two influences 
arose an intense appreciation of Eng- 
land’s work and responsibilities, of her 
larger aspects, her world character. This, 
too, has remained with him. 

Next came the experience of school life, 
and this must have been a big experience 
to the quick, sensitive, and yet somewhat 
rough nature of the lad. The story of 
“Stalky & Co.” tells us what this English 
school-life was, or, at least, what it was 
to the writer. It is not a pleasant story ; 
the boys are a lot of young savages, the 
rules and ethics of their contact with each 
other being such as would shock a clan of 
Aborigines, but there is nothing half-alive 
or weakly about the story. Hard knocks 
and swift reprisals, fierce enmities and 
passionate friendships, woke all there was 
in the boys. So far as actual learning 
went, the young Kipling: could n’t have ac- 
quired vast amount; his education 
has been a thing of his own doing, not of 
other persons’. 

Kipling’s father, John Lockwood Kip- 
ling, who died in 1911, was an artist of 
considerable charm, for twenty 
years curator of the Central Museum at 
Lahore, in India. 


any 


almost 


There were two other 
artists in the family, for one of Kipling’s 
mother’s sisters was married to Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, the great pre-Raphael- 
ite painter, and another to Sir Edward 
Poynter, who followed Sir John Millais as 
president of the Royal Academy of Art ; 
but there seems to have been no writer 
before Rudyard. 

There never was any one more difficult 
to classify. As soon as people had him 
labeled as doing one thing, he would be- 
gin another. First 
cynical tales of the English in India. Then 
he became the poet of his beloved Tommy 
Atkins. Then he started in to interpret 
the native life of India as no one had ever 


he wrote sarcastic, 


done. Then he revealed himself as a su- 


preme writer for children. Suddenly he 
sent a thrill through all the British em- 
pire with his “White Man’s Burden” and 
“The Recessional.” Next he became in- 
tensely modern in his poems and stories 
of the mechanical achievements of our 
age, a prophet of yet greater achieve- 
ments. 

He is a man who is at home anywhere 
in the world. East was East and West 
was West to him from childhood, both 
familiar, each clearly defined. Since then 
he has traveled far and wide, living several 
years in the United States before at 
length settling in England. He stirred 
up all America with his notes on our 
ways and peculiarities in “From Sea to 
Sea,” yet, when he lay ill here, the very 
newsboys were interested in his condition, 
calling out that “Kipling’s better; here 
y’ are, extry, one cent!” The man is so 
big, so real, so intensely sincere, that he 
takes the heart of the world much as 
Mark Twain takes it. Yet both these 
men and did slash at faults and 
and pretense with a terrible 


could 
weakness 
flerceness. 

One day my father took me into the edi- 
torial offices of the Century for a chat 
with Mr. Gilder. One of the first things 
he said was: “Kipling’s around 
here somewhere ; don’t you want to meet 
him?” My father had met him before, 
but I was tremendously excited. I had 
read everything of his I could get hold 
of since Mr. Stoddard’s remark to me, and 
I was having all the fun of real hero- 
worship for the author. 

We into Mr. Gilder’s own office 
and met Kipling there. I looked at him 
hard. I wanted to be sure of him. He 
was broad and short and big-headed, with 
eyes that glowed, a brownish skin, and 
black hair already graying slightly. I was 
not disappointed in him. He gave you the 
feeling that here was force, power, con- 
trol, and a something genial and warm 
that I had not looked for. I expected te 


to us 


went 
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be afraid of him, and instead I felt per- 
fectly at home and at ease with him. He 
sat down by me and talked and laughed, 
made fun of several things, though now 
I cannot remember what they were, and 
praised the American offices. “Nothing 
like this sort of thing in England,” he said, 
waving an arm round in a short, quick 
gesture. “There you have to scramble 
along narrow dark halls, open doors, fall 
downstairs, kick some one who has pre- 
ceded you, and finally reach an ill-lighted, 
chilly, barren little room with two or 
three miserable clerks writing at desks.” 

The’ contrast between this picture and 
the heautiful room in which we sat was 
so great that I have never forgotten that 
description, nor yet the slight horror 
with which I heard that he kicked the un- 
fortunate creature who had preceded him. 
For I believed every word. 

It was not until 1894 that Kipling pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas his first “ Jungle 


Stories,” revealing a whole new expanse 
of his genius, and suddenly turning to the 


young folk from the older readers, who 
had been his public till then. Nothing 
like these stories had ever been done. 
They are magic, fairy, full of a wondrous 
make-believe. Yet they are amazing in 
their knowledge of animal facts, of nat- 
ural history, of the forest life of the 
tropics. They are absolutely true and ab- 
solutely imaginary at the same time. And 
that is just the kind of story-magic that a 
child wants and understands. 

After that came the second book about 
the jungle and then the fascinating Just 
So Stories, meant for the younger chil- 
dren. But do we ever grow too big to 
delight in them, I wonder ? Some of us 
don’t, I know. That’s one of the main 
things about this Kipling; he tells you 
his stories in such a way that you enjoy 
them at whatever age. After all, a child 
or a boy, or a man, looking through a 
window at a street full of crowded life, 
where things were happening all the time, 
odd people and creatures passing, fights 
going on, songs being sung, soldiers arm 


in arm, elephants carrying mysterious 
burdens, all this and much, much more — 
man, boy, child, would n’t each of them be 
tremendously interested, though possibly 
in different aspects of the show? Of 
course.! And Kipling is such a window. 
Through him you see into the street that 
has neither beginning nor end, that leads 
out on the seven seas and back again, 
and that is constantly thronged with life. 
And you don’t see only the outside of this 
life. He shows you what is going on in 
the minds and hearts of that motley train, 
even into the feelings of a tiger or an ape. 
When he tells you about boys, you know 
he tells the truth because you are one 
yourself. And if you are a man or a 
woman, you know too, that he is telling 
the truth. So when he tells you of things 
you do not know, you don’t bother to 
wonder and doubt ; you know those things 
are true, too. 

The two Jungle- Books were about ani- 
mals, the Just So Stories were fanciful 
conceptions. When Rudyard Kipling turned 
to write “ Puck of Pook’s Hill,” he went 
to history. 

But have you ever known history to be 
so up and doing as that book? Here is 
nothing dry and faded. It is all full of 
color, movement, the very thrill of life. 
And such good stories! For though the 
people are in, the story is never left out, 
as will sometimes happen with writers 
who are not born to the true romance, 
as this man surely is. 

Kipling is essentially a man of our own 
generation, and it is the thing, that is 
happening now that most deeply inter- 
ests him. But he knows that a man is a 
man, whether it be to-day or a thousand 
years ago, even as he writes in the ballad 
I spoke of at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle :— 


“But there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth 
When two strong imen stand face to face, 
Tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!” 


—or the ends of time. That is why he 
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makes history as real as it was, as alive 
as it While he about it, it 
is to-day, not yesterday. Then in his 
“Captains Courageous” he shows how he 
grasped the Yankee character, writing a 
story as American as the Cape Cod drawl. 
Is not such a man a master of magic ? 
Kipling is the kind of man who has all 
sorts of strong opinions on a great many 
not matter whether or 
The im- 
them 


was. writes 


subjects. It does 
not you agree with all of them. 
portant point is that he believes 
earnestly, and is willing to say so clearly. 
That is a rare trait, as I think you'll find, 
and it is a splendid help in getting ideas 
settled. When side is honestly and 
definitely set forth, why, then, the oppos- 
ing side can be as thoroughly stated, even 
if only in your own mind. To know what 
you believe on many subjects, and why 
you believe it, is worth a good deal. And 
to realize that there are things you will 
because you 


one 


not be able to understand, 
are so entirely honest in your mind, is 
another important thing. 

In stories like “They” and “ The Brush- 
wood Boy” Kipling confesses the things, 
or some of them, which he does not un- 
which he feels exist. 


derstand, and yet 


Reading them, and reading the “ Barrack 
Room Ballads,” and the machine stories 
and songs, and the Mulvaney stories, with 
the others I have been talking about, we, 
too, find it difficult to understand that 
they can be the work of one man. That 
such a book as “ Kim,” 
one must read some 
day (because not to do it would be to 
miss traveling through a whole world of 
wonder —a world entirely removed from 
America or Europe), and also 
“McAndrew’s Hymn,” seems impossible. 
But there it is ! 
In 1907 Kipling:was presented by the 
Stockholm Academy with the greatest re- 
ward in literature, the Nobel prize. 
There’s another thing about Kipling, 
and that is the spirit of manliness, de- 
votion to duty, law, and order, clean san- 
courage which get 
That doesn’t mean 
that he leaves all bad men and women 
and deeds out of his books. He could not 
do that and tell the truth. But, like all the 
really big writers, it is goodness and 
strength and honor and self-denial that 
reach out to you from all he writes. 
Si. Nicholas. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


he could write 


which every 


ours of 


ity, and serene you 


from all he writes. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXXIV. 


Lloyd George writes his name without the 
hyphen that American papers generally use. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal advises a 
writer who speaks of a society woman as a 
“veteran horsewoman” that a woman is an 
experienced, or accomplished, equestrienne, 
but never, never a “veteran” anything. 

Criticism need not be unfavorable, even if 
it generally is. To criticise is to examine 
with reference to an established standard, 


so that the word can be used in connection 
with a favorable judgment, as in the sen- 
tence, “The dramatic editor, having had 
supper with the star the night before, wrote 
a favorable criticism of the play.” 

A good many people do not know 
whether or not to say “whether or not” 
or simply say “whether.” The reason 
for their ignorance is that it does not 
make much difference. It is perfectly 
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tight to say either “I don’t know 
whether he is there,” or “I don’t know 
whether he is there or not.” The words 
“or not” in the latter case are unneces- 
sary, but they do no harm, and in some 
cases they seem to strengthen the ex- 
pression of the idea. Shakspere says: 
“And now who knows but you, Lorenzo, 
whether I am yours?” and again: “ You 
have said; but whether wisely or not 
let the forest judge.” Milton says : “ But 
whether thus these* things, or whether 
not,” etc. 

“whether or no” is equiva- 
as “He would go, 


The phrase 
lent to “in any case,” 
whether or no.” 

In speaking of transcontinental travel 
now that the big fairs in California are 
open, care should be taken in using the 
phrase “transcontinental roads.” There 
are no transcontinental railways in the 
United States—that is, no railway sys- 
tems that run completely across the conti- 
nent — though there is one in Canada. 

Now that the jitney "bus is coming into 


“ 


fashion it will be well to note that “’bus” 
should be written with an apostrophe, 
and that the plural “’ buses” should not 
be spelled with an extra “s.” “ Busses,” 
as Potash might say to Perlmutter, is 
something else yet again. 

The proper title of William II is “the 
German Emperor,” not “the Emperor of 
Germany.” : 

Women in England have long been di- 
vided into three classes,— ladies, women, 
and persons,—but the definitions have 
not been satisfactory. Sir R. Baden- 
Powell, addressing the pupils at a girls’ 
school, undertook to define the distinc- 
tions thus: “The term ‘lady’ does not 
necessarily mean the same ideal of char- 
acter as the term ‘gentleman.’ A ‘lady’ 
is one of those who wear silk, and have 
kid gloves, and mind their p’s and q’s, but 
if one wears cotton gloves and bomba- 
zine, or whatever it is, and eats with a 
knife, she is a ‘woman.’ If she does not 


wear gloves and uses bad language, or at 
least drops her h’s and wears printed 
calico, she is a ‘person.’” The tendency 
among writers nowadays, by the way, is 
to discard the word “lady” altogether 
and use the word “woman” in all cases, 
a practice which is quite as objectionable 
in some cases as that of speaking of a 
“washerlady” or a “saleslady.” The 
word “lady” has a definite meaning, and 
there are cases where “woman” is not 
a proper substitute.. This, of course, does 
not apply to this notice: “Ladies 
out escorts must not loiter in Chicago 
saloons.” 

It is better to say “He is ill,” than to 
say “He is sick,” but instead of saying 
“He is an ill man,” it is better to say “He 
is a sick man.” 

“English” is properly applied to an in- 
habitant of England. “British” is the 
word that should be used in speaking of 
belonging to Great Britain. The 
British army, for instance, is made up of 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scottish 
troops, together with the men from 
India. 

“Prior to this time” is a long-winded 
“Before this time,” or 


with- 


one 


way of saying 
“Up to now.” 

“Not long ago” is better than “not 
long since.” It is right to say “It is not 
long since he came,” and “It happened 
not long ago.” 

When a reporter speaks of the 
of a prominent citizen, the assumption is 
that he means his death. 

“Might have” in careless speech sounds 
so much like “might of” that ignorant 
people sometimes write “I might of 
gone,” but it seems strange to read in the 
“Play Book” of the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Society : “Walking down the dark street 
in the chill fog of a February night, I 
passed a semi-circle of ragged children, 
which Rembrandt might of etched, their 
faces glowing with the light from a base- 
ment window.” Edward B. Hughes. 
Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always 
wanted for Tue Writer. Readers of the 
magazine are invited to join in making it 
a medium of mutual help, and to contrib- 
ute to it any ideas that may occur to 
them. The pages of THe Writer are al- 
ways open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 


Henry Holt & Co. have done THE 
WriTeR the honor of adopting one of its 


department headings as the title of a 
new Writers of the Day Series, the vol- 
umes of which “are to be brief, compre- 
hensive estimates of famous authors 
written while they are yet alive, and 
done, not by literary hacks, but by 
fellow-craftsmen of a younger generation 
distinguished for imaginative work.” 
“Each of the volumes will be about 20,000 
words in length, will be devoted to a 
succinct survey of the subject’s career 
and place in moderh literature, and will 
have a frontispiece portrait, an accurate 
list of the writer’s works, and an index.” 
“The reading public,” the publishers say. 
“has long been lukewarm to the old 
custom of waiting until a writer was in 
his grave before printing an authorita- 
tive biography of him.” That is the 
theory of THe WritTer’s Writers of the 
Day department. Its purpose is to give 
information, without laudation, about the 
writers who are doing good work in cur- 
rent periodicals, and the information is 
authentic, because it is obtained, by in- 
quiry, direct from the writers themselves. 
The sketches of writers that have been 
printed in THe Writer’s Writers of the 
Day department have proved to be inter- 
esting both to editors and to readers, and 
they give information that can be found 
nowhere else. Incidentally they give a 
general view of the manuscript market, 
since the publications mentioned in them 
include practically all of those with which 
it is worth while for a writer who is 
making his way to deal. 


The members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Dramatists and Composers, which in- 
cludes about half the working dramatists 
in America, are going to try the experi- 
ment of writing plays by the collaboration 
of all the members. The plan is to have 
the plot suggested and worked out step 
by step at meetings of the society, every 
member having a voice in shaping it. When 
the scenario has been fully sketched five 
playwrights will be chosen to fill in the 
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dialogue and then the finished play will 
be marketed. The five collaborators will 
share the profits, if there are any, a per- 
centage going to the society. When the 
Great American Play has been written in 
this manner perhaps the members of the 
Society of Authors will collaborate and 
write the Great American Novel. The 
Great American Poem, however, can’t be 
written in that way. 


Authors who are discouraged because 
they have to write more checks than they 
receive may take heart again, perhaps, 
reading that at a recent New York sale 
seventy-five cancelled checks signed by R. 
L. Stevenson sold for two hundred and 
four dollars. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Emily Calvin Blake, who is writing a 
series of stories for the Ladies’ World, the 
latest being “ The Gulf,” in the February 
number, is an Englishwoman, now living 
in Chicago, who came to this country 
when a child. Mrs. Blake devotes four 
hours a day to writing, whether she makes 
use of the material or not. She has to her 
credit four books, besides being a con- 
tributor to most of the leading magazines. 
Her story, “ The Original Six,” printed in 
the Delineator a year ago, was what might 
be termed an inspirational story, and has 
been immensely popular, calling forth 
many letters from submerged fathers all 
over the country. 





M. E. Bithler (Mary Edith Buhler), 
whose poem, “Mona Lisa’s Smile,” was 
printed in the Bellman for January 23, is 
the daughter of John R. Bithler, and a 
granddaughter of John Christian Buhler, a 
Louisiana sugar planter of ante-bellum 
days. She was born in Mississippi on the 
old family estate, “Mt. Independence,” 
near Natchez. Her childhood was passed 
chiefly at Orange Grove plantation, the 








Louisiana estate of her father and grand- 
father, which was wrecked by the Civil 
War. She was educated in New Orleans, 
where she lived for many years, coming in 
1893 to New York, where she has since re- 
sided. Miss Buhler is a writer of verse 
and sketches, and has contributed to the 
Century, the Outlook, the Bellman, and 
other magazines, as well as to the various 
New Orleans and New York newspapers, 
including the New York Times and es- 
pecially the New York Sun. 





Mabel Dill, author of the story, “ Every- 
Mother,” in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion for February, is a. Missouri girl, who 
has lived the last fourteen years in Wash- 
ington, playing a pipe-organ in church 
and teaching piano until this year, when 
she has given it up to have more time for 
writing. She has never done anything in 
the line of writing until about three years 
ago, when she began to study the art of 
writing the short story by correspondence. 
Since then she has sold fourteen of the 
twenty-nine stories she has written, and 
she is now selling nearly every one she 
writes. She has also placed a few articles 
— ranging in subjects from music-teaching 
to platonic friendship. Her work has ap- 
peared in the Farmer’s Wife, Comfort, 
Town and Farm, McCall’s, the Pictorial 
Review, the Mothers’ Magazine, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, the Etude, 
the Musician, the Editor, and the Maga- 
zine Maker. “Every Mother” is the 
second one of a series of “ Billy” stories 
that Miss Dill is now writing. Her first 
story in the Woman’s Home Companion 
was called “ Those Funny Little Pigtails,” 
and was printed in March, 1914. Stories 
of hers will appear in the Mothers’ Maga- 


zine, the Pictorial Review, and_ the 
Woman’s Home Companion during the 
year. Miss Dill says that she writes very 


slowly and does not seem to be able to 
finish more than one story a month, and 
can do nothing during the summer. She 
dislikes the first writing of a story, but 
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enjoys revising it. She attributes her suc- 
cess to hard, regular work, intuition, and 
a stern refusal to be discouraged. She 
spends much time on revision, and it often 
amuses her to note that the passages in 
her stories which are spoken of as being 
most spontaneous are the very ones which 
have come hardest. She writes now 
mostly what are called “ human-interest” 
stories, as she says that stories that show 
“a feelin’ for folks” 
mand. 


are 


always in de- 


Helen E. Haskell, whose story, “ His 
Wife's Affair,” appeared in Mun- 
.sey’s Magazine for February, was born in 
Ripon, a college town in the lake region 
of Wisconsin. She is the wife of W. E. 
Haskell, a well-known 
It was in 


Love 


newspaper man. 
1907, while living in Concord, 
Massachusetts, that Mrs. Haskell did her 
first serious writing, a book, 
“Billy’s Princess,” which published 
by L. C. Page & Co. (now the Page 
Company ), of Boston, the first publishers 
to whom the book was submitted. The 
story of 45,000 words was written in just 
ten days. The book appeared in the late 
fall, and its first edition was sold out by 
Christmas. Since that time Mrs. Haskell 
has written three other juveniles. The 
latest of these, “Jana,” will be published 
next fall by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
About two years ago Mrs. Haskell began 
writing for grown-ups, her first novelette, 
“The Catspaw,” appearing in the Cava- 
lier. Since then she has written several 
novelettes for the All-Story Magazine and 
the Cavalier, as well as 
for Munsey’s, the 
and the Black Cat. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


juvenile 
was 


stories 
Magazine, 
She is now living in 


short 
People’s 


Evelyn Gill Klahr, whose story, “ Love 
Everlasting,” was printed in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for February, has been 
writing for publication for more than two 
years, and has placed between twenty- 
five and thirty stories in that time, in 


Collier’s, the Pictorial Review, the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the Smart Set, and other 
magazines. Miss Klahr is a graduate of 
Vassar College, and was born in Clarion, 
Penn., which is now her home. She says 
that the story, “Love Everlasting,” has 
aroused more comment and discussion than 
auy Other story of hers yet published, but 
that she does not regard it as her best 
work. Her best story, she thinks, is one 
yet unpublished, which Collier’s has, and 
she says it was bowed out of at least six 
editorial offices finally 


before it was 


placed. 


Samuel J. Lewis, whose story, “Women 
and Children Last,” 
growing out of 
printed in 


based on thoughts 
the European war, was 
Munsey’s for February, was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio. He is a nephew 
of the late Alfred Henry Lewis (“Dan 
Quin”). Mr. first work was 
the Kansas City Star. From 
Kansas City he went to El Paso, St. Paul, 
Chicago, New York, and then to Denver, 
where he is now a member of the Denver 
Post staff. He declares he has done 
everything around a newspaper office, 
from carrying a route to producing a ten- 
pound editorial. He has contributed to 
Munsey’s Magazine, the Popular, Adven- 
ture, Top-Notch, the Cavalier, Short 
Stories, and other publications. 


Lewis’s 
done on 


Robert W. Sneddon, who had a story, 


“A Book of Verse,” in the Bellman for 
January 23, and a Parisian study, “Act 
1,” in Snappy Stories, for March, studied 
arts and law in Glasgow University, Scot- 
land, and lived in Edinburgh, London, and 
Paris before coming to New York five 
years ago. The first work of his to be 
published in this country was a 
“The Cynic’s Examination Papers,” 
which came out in Judge. His first short 
story, “Little Golden Shoes,” a story of 
Russian New York, was printed in the 
Forum, and is included itn “Forum 
Stories,” a collection of sixteen best short 


series, 
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stories in modern American literature, 


published by Mitchell Kennerley, in 1914. 
Mr. Sneddon has contributed fiction to 
the Smart Set, Young’s Magazine, the 
Bellman, the Black Cat, the International, 
Life, Puck, Collier’s Weekly, and Harper’s 
Weekly, with special European and war 
articles to Harper’s Weekly. Other pub- 
lications which have used his work are 
the Dramatic Mirror, the Independent, 
the Literary Digest, and many English 
magazines and leading London news- 
papers. He is now being “featured” 
monthly by Snappy Stories, for which he 
wrote a series of intimate studies of 
Life, entitled “ Paris in Profile.” 
written several one-act plays, 
“Mother of Fairies,” now in 
preparation for production in New York. 
Mr. Sneddon prefers simplicity and di- 
rectness in writing, and is inclined to rely 
on character and dialogue to tell his 
He has a special liking for French 
subjects, and two of these articles will ap- 
pear soon in Harper’s Weekly and the 


French 


He has 


notably 


story. 


Bellman. 





Leon Rutledge Whipple, who wrote the 
story “Peter Winchester, Star Maker,” 
printed in Everybody’s for January, is a 
Virginian by adoption, having gone to 
Virginia to school after graduating from 
the St. Louis public high school in 1900. 
After two years as alumni scholar at the 
University of Virginia, he taught composi- 
tion and writing at the University of 
for three years, and then re- 
turned to the University of Virginia, as 
instructor in journalism. In 1909 he went 
to Washington as an editorial writer and 
book reviewer for the Washington Times, 
and for several years after that was en- 
gaged in newspaper work and story writ- 
ing. His fiction has appeared in Every- 
body’s, Adventure, Leslie’s, the St. Louis 
Mirror, the Black Cat, and other periodi- 
cals. For two years Mr. Whipple did the 
editorial work formerly done by Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, on the Richmond ( Va. ) 


Missouri 





All these years of life 
in Virginia have given him a love for the 
country, and he has chosen it as his liter- 
ary field. 


Times-Dispatch. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Braddon.— The death a few days ago 
of Mary Elizabeth Braddon marks the 
passing of a novelist who is to be re- 
garded as the typical representative of a 
popular school of Victorian fiction. Her 
style was lacking in literary charm. Her 
views of life were conventional. But by 
sentimentalism and_ sensation 
in novelized melodrama, and _ skilfully 
that held the reader in 
suspense, she achieved an almost unprece- 
dented popularity. “Lady Audley’s Se- 
cret,” with its golden-haired siren—a 
bigamist or a murderess—was published 
in 1860. It probably had a hundred read- 
ers for every one who was attracted by 
“Adam Bede,” which George Eliot 
lished in the following year. 


mingling 


weaving plots 


pub- 


Mrs. Henry Wood’s “East Lynne,” a 
novel of the same class, is the only 
piece of English fiction to rank with 


Lady Audley’s Secret,” as a continuous 
“best seller” for fully forty years. “ 
Lynne” 


~ast 
was also published in the same 


year with “Adam Bede.” Another of 
the notable novels by women in that 
period was “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 


by Dinah Muloch Craik ( 1857. 
have insured it a 
books of 


Its merits 
longer life than the 
sensational sisters of the 
pen, because it is distinguished by senti- 
ment as against sentimentality, and a 
sane view of life and its responsibilities 
as against the melodramatic manipulation 
of character and their actions. 
“Miss Braddon,” as 
known, 


her 


she continued to 
wrote seventy long novels. 
Her earnings from them are said to have 
exceeded a million dollars. The secret of 
her unexampled hold on readers for more 
than half a century is to be found in the 
robust quality of her absorbing stories 


be 
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and their full-blooded characters. The 
craft of writing such stories as roused 
the readers of fifty years ago seems to 
have passed with changingtaste. But were 
the same sort of an appeal attempted in 
the fiction of to-day the response would 
be just as eager. The fact has been 
demonstrated by the success of Hall Caine 
and Marie Corelli, who have in a measure 
adapted the mid-Victorian 
the novel of a later date. 
“East Lynne” and “Lady Audley’s 
Secret” have been already coupled. For 
half a century both have shared the favor 
of popular audiences in the playhouses of 
England and America. “East Lynne” is 
always playing somewhere in America. 
That Miss Braddon’s books were easily 
dramatized vas not surprising in view of 
the fact that she frequently derived her 
plot from an old play. This accounts, 
too, for the marvelous fertility of inven- 
tion which appeared in her long series of 
novels. For instance, her first story, 
“The Trail of the Serpent,” was inspired 
by a melodrama founded on Hood’s poem, 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram,” but Miss 
Braddon transferred the scene to Vic- 
torian England, making the villain a pri- 
vate tutor. “Sir Jasper’s Tenant” was 
derived from Kotzebue’s old play, “ The 
Stranger.” Several of Shakspere’s plots 
were utilized by her in the same way. 
But when all deductions are made it 
will be found that Miss Braddon’s popu- 
larity rested on her extraordinary story- 
telling power. She aimed entirely at 
holding the reader’s rapt attention. In 
this she succeeded to an amazing degree, 
and her reward was commensurate. Let 
it not be supposed that Miss Braddon’s 
multitude of readers belong entirely to 
the unsophisticated past. At seventy and 
beyond she was still a favorite writer of 
serials, and her books have been sold by 
the million and are still selling in the 
many paper-covered “libraries” of the 
past thirty years. One who picks up 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” or “Aurora 


principles to 





Floyd” to-day will get back into the noveb 
atmosphere of early Victorian England 
as interpreted through a medium of ro- 
mance, but there may be a gratifying 
sense of surprise in finding a note of sin- 
cerity in Miss Braddon’s writings that is. 
absent from much of the pretentious 
“realism” in 


contemporary fiction. — 
Philadelphia Press. 


Warner. — Anna Bartlett Warner’s death 
a few days ago at the age of eighty- 
five has passed virtually without comment 
in the press. Yet the grandmothers 
must surely have sighed wistfully when 
they recalled the days of tearful enjoy- 
ment which attended the publication of 
“The Wide, Wide World,” and “ Queechy,” 
and the many other sentimental novels 
produced in the fifties by the sisters Anna 
and Susan Warner. Susan was alone the 
author of “The Wide, Wide World” and 
“Queechy.” But she and Anna collabo- 
rated in several others of the “best sel- 
lers” which wrung tears from the eyes of 
millions of women in America and still 
remain favorites among simple-minded 
readers in England. 

French, German, and Swedish transla- 
tions of these books were made. The 
best among them, however, was “The: 
Wide, Wide World,” which has been more 
widely circulated than any other novel 
of American authorship, excepting only 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Not women alone 
were affected by the books of the two se- 
cluded gentlewomen. Men responded to 
their sentimental appeal, though perhaps 
without the abundance of tears which 
was the feminine tribute of the Warner 
novels. Hawthorne’s delicate art could 
make no such impression on the public as 
that recorded by the straightforward 
stories of the Warner sisters. 

One looking to the books now will value 
them as documents having an important 
bearing on the social history of the 
United States in the middle of the last 
century, particularly in the rural dis- 
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tricts. The women who appeal in their 


pages are of the old school, before any- 
body had dreamed of the “new woman.” 
They weep freely and faint in moments 
of emotion. They shrink from men, who 
as a sex are objects of fascinating terror. 
Unfortunately one cannot regard the men 
in these old novels as typical examples of 
American manhood at that period, being 
chiefly stiff and priggish with what is 
well described as “an intolerable loftiness 
of bearing.” 

Apart from this defect the atmosphere 
of the Warner novels is refined and well 
bred from the point of view proper to an 
old-fashioned gentlewoman. There were 
no sex problems in these novels, in the 
modern sense of the term, and their tone 
was more wholesome than that of much 
popular fiction in our own day. Fashions 
in literature have changed and the tide 
has swept onward, but it is unlikely that 
there has been any essential change in 
the real standard of popular literary 
taste since “The Wide, Wide World” 
was published more than sixty years~ ago. 
Another story as good as “The Wide, 
Wide World,” but written from the view-,_ 
point of our contemporary conditions, 
would be read just as eagerly as Susan 
Warner’s book was read before the Civil 
War. — Philadelphia Press. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Manuscripts Converse.—A bundle 
of well-worn manuscripts lay in a pigeon- 
hole of an author’s desk. One night they 
began to talk softly together. 

“What do the editors say, brothers,” 
said one, “when they read you, and send 
you back?” 

“Chestnut !” sighed the Spring Poem. 
“Cold and artificial!” groaned the Son- 


net. “Hackneyed!” hissed the Comic 
Sketch. “Cribbed !” moaned the Prac- 
tical Essay. “Bosh!” whispered the 


Sentimental Lyric. 
the Timely Article. 


“Wordy !” confessed 
“Unreal !” quavered 


the Love Story. “ Preposterous !” 
claimed the Mystery Story. 

“Alas !” said the first manuscript ; “if 
only our author could hear what the edi- 
tors say!” But the author was sound 
asleep and snoring.— AZsop Jones, in the 
Christian Endeavor World. 


ex- 


Writing Stories of College Life.— Any- 
body can write a story about college life. 
If he has not attended a college, so much 
the better. His imagination is less tram- 
meled. A few simple rules must be ob- 
served, however. 

1. All heroes are named Jack, Stanley, 
or Dick. 

2. All college men wear sweaters al- 
ways and smoke short, fat-bowled pipes. 

3. There is always a “Fatty,” who is 
a funny fellow. 

4. Any four college men make up a quar- 
tet which can sing “ Merhileeee we ro-hull 
alonnng” at any time. 

5. All college men are wooing a girl 
named Dorothy or Betty, who is “sweet 
and pure as an angel.” 

6. All college men address each other 
as “old hoss.” 

7. College men never study, but spend 
their time in tossing repartee back and 
forth. 

&. All college rooms are adorned with 
pennants. 

9. All college men call their fathers 
“Pater” and speak of the “honor of the 
dear old school” in a husky 
Harvard Lampoon. 


voice. — 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





RovuttepGce’s New DIcTIONARY OF THE EN6LISH 


LANGUAGE. Edited by Cecil Weatherby, B. A. 
Second edition. twentieth thousand. 1,039 _ pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: E. P. Dutton « Co. 
1914. 

Routledge’s Dictionary, now presented 
in a new edition, is based partly on Web- 
ster, but is written from the English point 
of view, which makes it particularly valu- 
able for Americans, since it gives infor- 
mation about usage on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The type is small, but excep- 
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tionally clear and legible, and the closely 
printed pages are packed with useful mat- 
ter. The list of abbreviations in the ap- 
pendix, occupying some 35 pages, 1s 
unusually full, including, for instance, un- 
der A. M., “Alpes Maritimes, France” — 
an explanation rarely included in such 
compilations. This instance is cited only 
to show how thorough the compiler’s 
work has been. Another useful appen- 
dix shows how persons of title or official 
position in England should be addressed. 
Similar information about the right way to 
address persons in this country would be 
welcome. In the body of the dictionary 
words used in sports and games, modern 
colloquial slang (“swank” and “flapper,” 
for instance ), and idiomatic words, both 
English and American, are included. In 
preparing the new edition the latest works 
in lexicography — including the “ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” so far as it has been 
completed—and the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica have been 
consulted. The book is up to date, and 
meets the demands of readers and writers 
alike —a compact, useful, handy volume. 
W. H. H. 
THE Speci oF Spain. By Keith Clark. 439 pp. I)- 


lustrated. Cloth, in box, $2.50, net. Boston: The 
Page Company. 1914. 


This handsome book, beautifully printed, 
illustrated, and bound, is a timely addi- 
tion to the Spell Series of books on for- 
eign countries, and the text is as inter- 
esting as the outward appearance of the 
volume is attractive. The book is timely, 
because travelers have been taking more 
interest in Spain of recent years, and 
Spain is now about the only European 
country that can be visited with safety, 
because of the peril of the war. The ob- 
ject of the Spell Series is to convey in 
each volume the charm of the country de- 
picted and each book is written by an 
author who rambled leisurely through the 
region described, visiting the quaint his- 
torical spots, observing the intimate 
every-day life of the people, often aside 
from the “beaten path.” Mr. Clark, who 
tells the experiences of two sympathetic 
travelers, hysband and wife on their 
honeymoon, writes in a light and lively 
style. His descriptions of people and 
places are graphic and entertaining, and 
his narrative is brightened by frequent 
touches of humor. The picturesque life 
of Spain is attractively presented, and 
enough of the history of the country 1s 
given to make the book instructive as well 


as entertaining. The half-tone illustra- 
tions, reproductions of photographs, are 
excellent, and there are four plates in full 
color. A good map is also provided. 

W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 

{[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Tne Weriter’s readers. ] 
A Book or Snort Stories. Selected and edited by 

Professor Stuart P. Sherman. 353 pp. Cloth. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 1914. 

Suort Stories iN THE Maxine. By Robert Wilson 
Neal, A. M. 269 pp. Cloth, 60 cents. New York : 
Oxford University Press. 1914. 

AutTHors’ AND Painters’ Dictionary. By F. How- 
ard Collins. Fourth edition (fifth impression ) 
revised by Horace Hart, controller of the Oxford 
University Press. 408 pp. Paper boards, 35 cents. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1912. 

Tee Lire and ADVENTURES OF A FREE LANCE. 
Reing the observations of S. G. W. Benjamin, late 
United States Minister to Persia, author, artist, 
and journalist. 430 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Burlington, 
Vt. : Free Press Co. = 1914. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 
{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 


periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 


.reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe Writer. ] 


Wat 1s Pure Encuisn ? Brander Matthews. 
Harper’s Magazwme for March. 

CREATIVE LITERATURE. Editor’s Study in Har- 
per’s Magazine for March. 

Tur New Poets. Arthur C. Benson. Century for 
March. 

Georce Bernarp SHAw. Harlequin or patriot? 
With portrait. John Palmer. Ceniury for March. 

Joun Murr. With portrait. From Fred Lewis 
Pattee’s forthcoming ‘‘ American Literature Since 
1870.” Current Comment, in Century for March. 

Days with Larcaprio Hearn. Mock Joya. Lippin- 
cott’s for March. 

LITERATURE AND COSMOPOLITANISM. Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. Atlantic for February. 

ReErLECTIONS ON THE LITERARY DELINQUENCY OF 
America, Dr. Channing. Reprinted in the North 
American Review for February. 

Persona Memories or Amprose Bierce. Bailey 
Millard. Bookman tor February. 

War anv Literature. James Lane Allen. Book- 
man for February. 


Ow tHe Tratt oF Stevenson. Illustrated. Clay- 
ton Hamilton. Bookman for February. 
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THE Be.cian 
wall 


LITERARY REVIVAL. 
sradley. Bookman for February. 
Tue Lore oF tHe Late Joun Murr. 
trait. Bookman for February, 
ALGERNON . BLackKwoop — AN APPRECIATION. 
portrait. Grace Isabel 


William Aspen- 
With por- 


With 
Colbron. Bookman for Feb- 
ruary. 

THE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA, 


tury 


I, — Eighteenth Cen- 


Magazines, Algernon ‘Tassin. Bookman for 


February. 


SociAL RELATIONS IN THE MopEeRN Nove. Louise 
Maunseil Field. Forum for February. 
AMERICAN Porrry. Dorothea Lawrance Mann. 


Forum for February. 


THe UNCOMMERCIAL 
Ernest A. 
Lone 


DRAMATIST: .iRANCOIS DE 


CUREL. soyd. Forum for February. 
Home oF WILLIAM CULLEN 


Hale Book 


THE ISLAND 


BRYANT. Illustrated. tdward 
News Monthly for February. 


InN AND 


Brush. 


Out oF Byways. Ill- 


Book News 


LITERARY 
Elizabeth Clendenning Ring. 
Vonthly for February. 

Ww. 1. Frontispiece portrait. Herbert F. 
Jenkins. Book News Monthly for February. 

Sam MERWIN Work. 
Book News Monthly for February. 

Mrs. ELLs, With portraits. 
Grahem Book Monthly for 


ERIN’S 
lustrated. 


(GEORGE. 


AND Huis With portraits. 


HAVELOCK Sarah 


News Febru- 


Morrison. 
O.tve SCHREINER. Mrs. ‘ Havelock Ellis. Book 
News Monthly for February. 

CHURCHILL. With portrait. 


Book News Monthly for February. 


WINSTON 
Willey. 


Day Allen 


DeTAIL IN Fiction, Archibald Dunn. Author 
( London ) for February. 
Rosert Hucn Benson: Some Earty MEMORIES. 


Marshall. 
FraNK SMEDLEY. S. M. 


Archibald Cornhill Magazine for February. 


Ellis. Fortnightly Review 
for February. 

THe IMMORALITY OF THE MODERN BuRGLAR STORY 
Pay. H. R. D. May. 
Century and After for February. 

INTRUSIVE ENGLISH. 
Modern Language Notes for February. 

An INSTANCE OF THE FIFTEEN SIGNS OF JUDG- 
H. Conley. Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for February. a 

“Joun o’ tHE Mountains.” (John Muir). With 
portrait. American Review of Reviews for February. 

Tue Catnotic Poets or Betcium. Joyce Kilmer. 
Catholic World for February. 


AND DURGLAR Nineteenth 


NASALS IN Louise Pound. 


MENT IN SHAKSPERE. C. 


Joun Murr. With frontispiece portrait. Eloise 
Roorbach. Craftsman for February. 
Tne Macic or Wittram GILLETTE. Illustrated. 


Peter Clark Macfarlane. Everybody's for February. 
LITERATURE AS AN INTERPRETATION OF LiFe. F. 
C. Tilden. English Journal for February. 
AMATEUR JOURNALISM AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER. 
Maurice W. Moe. English Journal for February. 
A Comprete Booxstnper. ( Mary Crease Sears.) 
Ralph Bergengren. House Beautiful for February. 





THe CHARMED PEN oF STEVENSON. 


Illustrated. 
Arthur Peirce Vaughn. 


Overland Monthly for Feb- 


ruary. 
WHat {[s Wronc With AMERICAN LITERATURE ? 
H. St. George Tucker. South Atlantic Quarterly for 


February. 
THE NEw 
Peckham. 
ARNOLD 
sor P. M. 


February. 


FEMINISM IN LiTeRATURE. H. H. 
South Atlantic Quarterly for February. 

3ENNETT AND JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Buck, Jr. 


Profes- 
Methodist Review for January- 


GEORGE 


MEREDITH AND His Ficutinc MEN. Pro- 
fessor James Moffat. Hibbert Journal for January. 
lHe Poets or Betcium. Arthur L. Salmon. Dial 


for February 1. 


Ture YELLOw Boox. Dial for February tr. 


JOHN Goodhue, M. D. 


Murr. E. S. Christian 
Register for January 28. 


JoHN BurrouGcHs AND His 


With 
Outlook for 


Haunts. 
Pratt. 


por- 


traits. Albert Houghton Janu- 


ary 27 


REMINISCENCES. — XII1. Lyman Abbott. Outlook 


for January 27. 


Some Otp Nove rs. Outlook for February 1o. 


[He AMERICAN Composer. Arthur Whiting. Out- 


for February 17. 


4 


SHAKSPERE As A Socrat Savior. An impression 


of F. R. Benson. With portraits. Frank R. Ar- 


nold. Bellman for February 13. 


Doctors OF THE DRAMA. Montrose J. Moses, 
Bellman for January 30. 
Worpswortn’s Patriotic Poetry. Right Hon. 


Arthur H. D. 


minster 


Acland. W est- 
Gazette in the civing Age for February 20. 


Reprinted from the 


* 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





A building to be a home for the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters and 
its inner circle, the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, is to be erected between 
155th and 166th Streets, New York, near 
the Riverside Drive, on land given by 
Archer M. Huntington. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress has refused to incorporate the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
objection being made on the ground that 
it would create a close corporation “ ar- 
bitrarily to pass upon art and literature.” 


According to the Publishers’ Weekly 
record, 12,010 books were published in this 
country last year, compared with 12,230 
the year before. Of the number 10,175 
were new books and 1,853 were new edi- 
tions. 
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Among the speakers announced for the 
sixth annual Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri, beginning May 3, 
are Irvin S. Cobb, who will talk on “ The 
Work of the Reporter,” and Fred G. 
Cooper of Collier’s Weekly, whose sub- 
ject will be “The Cartoonist at Work.” 
The School] of Journalism at the univer- 
sity is a newspaper office, and the product 
is a daily newspaper for the city of Co- 
lumbia, the University Missourian. A full 
newspaper office equipment is provided. 
The Missourian has a telegraphic news 
service, and under its student manage- 
ment is entirely self-supporting. 


The manuscript of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s unpublished extravaganza, “The 
Hair Trunk, or the Ideal Commonwealth,” 
recently brought $1,400 at a New York 
auction sale. 


Dr. George Brandes has just completed 
a big work on Goethe, which is described 
as a companion piece to his famous study 
of Shakespere. The new book has al- 
ready been translated into English, and 
will, no doubt, find an American publisher. 


A biography of Edward Rowland Sill, 
by William Belmont Parker, is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. This 
is the first biography of the poet, who 
died twenty-seven years ago. 


“The Life of Cervantes,” by Robinson 
Smith, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
is a concise biography dealing principally 
with the writing of “ Don Quixote.” 


“The Study of Shakspere,” by Henry 
Thew Stephenson, is published by Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The volumes already announced for the 
Writers of the Day Series to be published 
by Henry Holt & Co., are : “H. G. Wells,” 
by J. D. Beresford ; “Joseph Conrad,” by 
Hugh Walpole ; “Anatole France,” by W. 
L. George; “William De Morgan,” by 
Mrs. Sturge Gretton ; “John Galsworthy,” 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith, and “Mrs. 
Humphry Ward,” by Stephen Gwynn. 


Henry Holt & Co. have published 
“Plays About Famous Authors,” by Maude 
M. Frank, which deal with incidents in 
the of Goldsmith, Dickens, Heine, 
Shakspere, and Miss Burney. 


lives 


“The Life and Letters of Susan War- 
ner (‘Elizabeth Wetherell,’)” by Anna B. 
Warner, is published by G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 


“The French Revolution and the Eng- 
lish Novel,” by Allene Gregory, is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“James Russell Lowell as a Critic,” by 
Joseph J. Reilly, is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


James Nisbet & Co., London, announce a 
biography of Miss Marie Hawker (“ Lanoe 
Falconer”), which has been written by 
Miss Evelyn March Phillips. 


Laurence J. Gomme, whose Little Book 
Shop Around the Corner is known to New 
York book lovers, has entered the pub- 
lishing field. One of the first books which 
he announces is “Ernest Dowson,” by 
Victor Plarr. 


The National Education Association of- 
fers a prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best essay on “ The Essential Place of 
Religion in Education, with an Outline of 
a Plan for Introducing Religious Teach- 
ing into the Public Schools.” Religion is 
to be defined in a way not to run counter 
to the creeds of Protestant, Roman Catho- 
Notice of intention to file an 
essay must be given to the secretary of 
the Association, Ann Arbor, Mich. by 
April 1, 1915. Essays will be limited to 
ten thousand words and must be in the 
possession of the secretary by June I, I9I5. 
Six typewritten copies must be furnished, 
in order that the preliminary reading may 
be done independently. The right is re- 
served by the Association to publish not 
only the prize essay, buf any others which 
may be submitted in competition, copy- 
right privileges to be vested in the Asso- 
ciation for all such. 


lic, or Jew. 
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The Lower Wall Street Business Men’s 
Association, believing that undue promi- 
nence, at the expense of New York, has 
been given to the part Massachusetts 
played in the early history of the country, 
has decided to offer three prizes of $1,000, 
$500, and $250 for an accurate short his- 
tory of New York State. George H. Kunz 
is the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the competition. 

Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio, of- 
fers one hundred dollars in thirty-three 
prizes for farm photographs to use for 
covers and illustrations. The contest will 
close July 1. 

The $1,000 prize offered annually by the 
Hart, Schaffner, & Marx Co. for the best 
essay on an economic subject has been 
awarded to Donald E. Dunbar, of Spring- 
field, Mass., a first-year student in the 
Harvard Law School. 


The prizes offered by the American Sun- 
day School Union for the best manu- 
scripts on the subjects. of Christian unity 
and amusements have been awarded 
as follows : Rev. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, 
of Milwaukee, $1,000; Rev. Howard P. 
Young, of Table Rock, Ark., $600; Robert 
Whitaker, of Los Gatos, Calif., $400. 


The first number of the American School, 
a journal for those who organize, adminis- 
ter, and supervise education, has ap- 
peared at Milwaukee. 

Some years ago Harry Furniss, flushed 
with his popularity as chief cartoonist of 
Punch, started a rival journal named Lika 
Joka, but it died after a few months’ 
sickly existence. Now Mr. Furniss has 
again entered the lists, this time with a 
three-penny (six-cent) weekly, entitled 
the Cartoon. 

The first number of The Menorah Jour- 
nal has just been published by the Inter- 
collegiate Menorah Association, 600 
Madison Avenue, New York, for “the ad- 
vancement of American Jewry and the 
spread of Hebraic culture.” Henry Hur- 
witz is the editor-in-chief. The magazine 
will be published every alternate month. 


Henry Woodhouse, editor of Flying, the 
official organ of the Aero Club of America, 
announces the purchase of the subscrip- 
tion list of Aero and Hydro, an aviation 
weekly of Chicago, which will cease pub- 
lication. Mr. Woodhouse and his associ- 
ates will establish a new weekly magazine, 
the Aerial Age, with publication offices at 
503 “ifth Avenue, New York. He will also 
continue Flying as a monthly. H. Chad- 
wick Hunter, of Washington, will become 
editor of the Aerial Age, which will pub- 
lish the news of aviation and aviators, and 
will also have a department devoted to 
technical developments. 


Mrs. Jessie F. Attwater says that her 
new magazine, Femina (Boston), “ will 
publish articles covering a wide range of 
subjects, grouped somewhat as follows : 
The child (pure milk, district nursing, 
prevention of infant mortality, etc.) ; the 
home (food values, domestic science, do- 
mestic economy, efficiency in home-man- 
agement, the budget ) ; the school ( cor- 
poral punishment, sex education, indus- 
trial and vocational training, moving pic- 
tures, peace propaganda, schools as so- 


cial centres); and society, (including 
discussions of segregated vice, munici- 
pal dance halls, women ‘police,’ settle- 


ment work, minimum 
reform. )” 


wage, and prison 

With the appearance of its fifth number 
Current History, published by the New 
York Times, takes its place as a perma- 
nent monthly magazine. Its publishers 
announce that upon the conclusion of 
the war Current History “will treat the 
greater affairs of the world, including the 
vast questions arising out of the peace 
settlements, with the enterprise, discrim- 
ination, and thoroughness which 


now 
characterize its treatment of the active 
war.” 

The Publishers’ Weekly, which three 


years ago started the Index to Dates, an- 
nounces that the name of that publication 
is to be changed to Information, and that 
it will be doubled in size. 
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Since a group of Yale University men 
three and a hali years ago set about re- 
vivifying the Yale Review, by enlisting a 
superior staff of contributors, relegating 
economics and politics to their proper 
attention, welcoming literary 
and 
giving editorial supervision to a man of 
proved insight as a judge of literary val- 
ues, the Review has attained a circulation 


spheres of 


and dramatic criticism and poetry, 


of 5,000 copies, and it is still growing. 

The Journal of Home Economics is now 
a monthly, of the shape of most of the 
monthly magazines. 


Frank A. Munsey has taken six floors in 
the new twenty-story office building now 
being built at 8 West Fortieth Street, op- 
posite the Public Library, New York, to 
which he 


will remove his magazine of- 


fices about May 1. 
The the American 
(New York) says that he is always glad 


editor of Scientific 


to receive for examination illustrated ar- 


ticles on subjects of timely interest. If 


the 
short, 


articles 
the 
attention. 
Accepted articles will be paid for at regu- 


photographs sharp, the 
facts 


receive 


are 


and the authentic, con- 


tributions will special 
lar space rates. 

The American Penman ( New York ) says 
about its contributors and the way they 
“The 
regular contributors, only men and women 
of the first rank of literary and technical 
expertness in the subjects they are asked 
to write on and illustrate. These con- 
tributors are paid the highest price in all 
the penmanship and commercial school 
field for their articles and illustrations, 
and the amounts paid for these articles 
are considerably higher than the amounts 
paid by a majority of the well-known 
literary magazines for articles occupying 
an equal amount of space, whether fiction 
or non-fiction. The Penman does not ask 
unknown contributors to submit manu- 
scripts, but the editors carefully read all 
manuscripts submitted, hoping to discover 
new writers of ability.” 


are paid: Penman retains, as 


A new publishing house has been in- 
corporated in New York, under the name 
Robert Appleton, Inc., by the grandson 
of Daniel Appleton, who founded D. 
Appleton & Co. Robert Appleton, the 
president of the new corporation, recently 
completed the publication of the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia at a cost of more than half 
a million dollars. 

The Page Company ( Boston ), referring 
to a paragraph in the January WRITER 
saying that the bankruptcy of the Liebler 
Company, in New York, had brought out 
the statement that the company bought the 
dramatic rights of “ Pollyanna” for $600, 
writes : “We did not sell the dramatic 
‘Pollyanna’ outright, but placed 
the dramatic rights with the Liebler Com- 
pany on a satisfactory royalty contract, 
with a substantial amount paid in advance 
to apply on account of royalty earnings.” 


rights of 


In connection with its removal to 353 
Fourth avenue, the Century Company has 
issued a booklet giving the history of the 
Century Magazine. 

The estate of 
amounts to $267,000. 


Marshall P. Wilder 
The estate of Miss Fannie M. Farmer, a 
cooking teacher in the Boston schools and 
author of a cookbook, is valued at $165,000. 
Walter Leon Sawyer died ‘in 
January 20, aged fifty-two. 

Miss M. E. Braddon (Mrs. John Max- 
well), died at Richmond, England, Febru- 
ary 4, aged seventy-four. 

Mrs. Augusta Hale Gifford died at Port- 
land, Me., February 8, aged seventy-three. 


Boston 


James Creelman died in Berlin February 
12, aged fifty-five. 

Fanny Crosby (Mrs. Alexander Van 
Alstyne ) died at Bridgeport, Conn., Febru- 
ary 12, aged ninety-four. 

Samuel T. Pickard died at the Whittier 
homestead at Amesbury, Mass., February 
12, aged eighty-seven. 

Jules Huret died in Paris February 14, 
aged fifty years. 
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